Introduction 
Thinking Like a Billionaire 


In a world of more than six billion people, there are only 
587 billionaires. It’s an exclusive club. Would you like to 
join us? 

Of course, the odds against you are about ten million to 
one. But if you think like a billionaire, those odds shouldn’t 
faze you at all. 

Billionaires don’t care what the odds are. We don’t lis- 
ten to common sense or do what’s conventional or ex- 
pected. We follow our vision, no matter how crazy or 
idiotic other people think it is. That’s what this book is 
about—learning how to think like a billionaire. Even if 
you absorb only ten percent of the wisdom in this book, 
you'll still have a good shot at becoming a millionaire. 

In my previous book, How to Get Rich, 1 shared some 
of my favorite techniques for running a profitable busi- 
ness and becoming a TV megastar. Consider this new 
book the second part of an ongoing conversation between 
you and The Donald—the billionaire’s equivalent of those 
bestselling works of inspiration Conversations with God 
and Conversations with God, Book 2. 
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I’m sure some wise guy in the media is going to accuse 
me of comparing myself to God, so for the record, I do 
not think I am God. I believe in God. If God ever wanted | 
an apartment in Trump Tower, I would immediately offer 
my best luxury suite at a very special price. I believe God 
is everywhere and in all of us, and I want every decision I 
make to reflect well on me when it’s time for me to go to 
that big boardroom in the sky. When I get permanently 
fired by the ultimate boss, I want the elevator to heaven to 
go up, not down. 

Some of you may think it’s wrong to talk about God 
and business in the same breath, but God has always been 
central to our way of thinking about capitalism. The Prot- 
estant work ethic has thrived for centuries. The pursuit of 
prosperity is ingrained in our religious culture. The more 
you have, the more you can give. 

Here’s something else about God that any billionaire 
knows: He’s in the details, and you need to be there, too. 
I couldn’t run a business any other way. When I’m talking 
to a contractor, or examining a site, or planning a new de- 
velopment, no detail is too small to consider. I even try to 
sign as many checks as possible. For me, there’s nothing 
worse than a computer signing checks. When you sign a 
check yourself, you’re seeing what’s really going on inside 

your business, and if people see your signature at the bot- 
tom of the check, they know you’re watching them, and 
they screw you less because they have proof that you care 
about the details. 


I learned how to think like a billionaire by watching my 
father, Fred Trump. He was the greatest man I'll ever 
know, and the biggest influence on my life. 

A lot has been written about my family. A writer named 
Gwenda Blair spent twelve years on her thorough history, 
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The Trumps: Three Generations That Built an Empire. 
She even traced our lineage back to 1608, when a Ger- 
man lawyer named Hanns Drumpf settled in the town of 
Kallstadt, forty miles west of the Rhine River. According 
to Blair, one of my ancestors, a winegrower, changed the 
family name to Trump at the end of the 1600s—a good 
move, I think, since Drumpf Tower doesn’t sound nearly 
as catchy. 

My grandfather Friedrich was the first Trump to come 
to America. Like many entrepreneurs, he ran away from 
home because he didn’t want to work in the family wine 
business. One of my fellow billionaires, John R. Simplot 
left his family farm because he didn’t want to spend the 
rest of his days milking cows. Instead, he became a potato 
grower and one of the largest suppliers to McDonald’s. 
He earned his billions in french fries. One way to think 
like a billionaire is to question your surroundings: Don’t 
assume you have to accept the hand you were dealt. 

My grandfather was a barber and the owner of several 
businesses, including a hotel and a restaurant. He moved 
from New York City to Seattle and eventually to Alaska 
during the gold rush, where he fed miners at the biggest 
joint in town, the Arctic Restaurant. Unfortunately, he 
caught pneumonia and died when my father was just a 
boy. My father never said much to me about him or about 
other Trump family history. 

Fred C. Trump wasn’t the kind of dad who took us to 
the movies or played catch with us in Central Park. He 
was better than those fathers. Instead, he’d take me to his 
building sites in Brooklyn and Queens. He’d say, “Let’s 
make the rounds,” and we’d be on our way. He never yelled 
at me or had to punish me, but he was always strong, and 


a little remote, until I joined his business. That’s when I 
really got to know him. 
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